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NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. "THE WOUNDED PLAYFELLOW." BY J. G. BROWN. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 




I HE majority of the exhibition committee of 
the National Academy this year happens 
to be composed of men who feel them- 
selves strong enough to show their works 
side by side with those of younger and 
more progressive painters, and it is doubtless due to 
this fortunate circumstance that the annual Academy 
Exhibition is, for once, what it should be, an index of 
the present state of painting among us. 

The daubers, the sentimentalists, the caricaturists 
and the manufacturers of pot-boilers cannot, as a 
class, claim that they have been harshly dealt with. 
They have been allowed to overflow the corridor and 
to penetrate into some of the rooms, Mr. Loop has 
his idyllic female stretched at full length in a verdant 
meadow, being piped to by a youth on a pedestal ; 



Mr. Brown has his everlasting street Arabs ; Mr. 
Huntington his limp and proper portrait ; Mr. Crop- 
sey his blazing and corruscating landscape. The 
flower-pieces and still-life studies of the corridor are 
even less endurable than usual. Though there are 
fewer very bad first attempts, there are also fewer that 
give promise for the future. Mr. Decker's " A Good 
Season/' a bough loaded with ripening pears, is, per- 
haps, the most promising work of this sort ; Miss Julia 
Dillon's *■: Marigolds" the best ; Mr. J. Alden Weir's 
" Flowers," his usual arrangement of faint pink and 
white roses in a blue and white Delft bowl, the most 
artistic. 

There is a great preponderance of honest, valuable 
work over the useless and conceited. There are 
dozens of pretty landscapes, of interesting figure sub- 
jects, of forceful and effective studies of all sorts, por- 
traits, bits of nature, animals, interiors. There are 



many clever compositions of the genre species and quite 
a considerable number of canvases that intelligent col- 
lectors of paintings might be glad to own. But, for all 
this, there is not one work — it is necessary to say so — 
that is at once quite satisfactory and entirely original. 
Mr. Winslow Homer's " The Life-Line" comes the 
nearest to being a remarkable success of all the paint- 
ings in the galleries. It is not a large picture. In 
the hollow between two huge gray waves, depending 
from the life-line which crosses the top of the picture 
swing a fainting woman and her rescuer. The wom- 
an's dress is half torn in shreds, half moulded to her 
body by the wet. Her red shawl has been blown 
against the man's face and covers it completely— an 
expedient which succeeds in centring all the interest 
on the female figure. So far good, and very good. 
The figures are excellent, but they are small— the sea 
fills the greater part of the picture, And this sea 
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though painted with considerable knowledge and 
skill, is motionless. It is more like ice than water. 
This defect is so apparent that it prevents the picture 
from making a strong impression which it otherwise 
assuredly would do. The picture has been sold for 
$2500 to that discriminating picture-buyer, Miss Cath- 
erine L. Wolfe. 

Another painting which will be spoken of as impor- 
tant, and which will give rise to some discussion, is 
Mr. .Ulrich's 4 * Castle Garden." Some of Mr. Ulrich's 
friends made it known before the opening of the ex- 
hibition that they were disappointed with this picture. 
They thought he had ventured beyond his depth ; yet 
it is plain that if he has, he is capable of striking out 
bravely, and that, as yet, there is no great fear for 



consider these apart from one another. The presenta- 
tion of the whole scene is what first strikes one. The 
white-washed room with its benches, its stove, its 
various groups, each isolated from the others by bars 
of language or of race or of pressing business, is 
brought before the spectator with a unity and a fresh- 
ness that is really wonderful, and becomes more won- 
derful when he begins to analyze it and to recognize 
here the Jewish old-clothes dealer, there the Irish 
farmer's boy, not as they are shown on the variety 
stage or in comic journals, but as they really are. 
Nor can I admit that Mr. Ulrich shows any falling off 
in technique. Rather, his technique has gained by 
becoming a little broader and bolder. His touch is 
just as decided and as correct as before. Though the 



be the same. His picture at the Academy leads one 
to* form brighter anticipations as to his future. A 
very pretty young lady in white is seated at a piano 
holding her music in her hand. Her figure is relieved 
against the white muslin curtain of a window back of 
her, through which comes all the light. On the piano 
are some pots of white and pink roses. The picture 
is in a perilously high key ; but the impression is only 
that of an abundance of diffused, colorless light. One 
admires the pretty young lady more than the extremely 
bold handling. In other words, the painting is thor- 
oughly successful, so that its cleverness is hardly no^ 
ticeable. A picture of Mr. Maynard's, " A Winter 
Reverie," is also an attempt to relieve white against 
white, or rather, if compared with Mr. Moran's pict- 




NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. "HAPPY HOURS." BY WILLIAM H. LIPPINCOTT. 
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him. Mr. Ulrich became noted a few seasons past 
for work that was both microscopic and photographic •■• 
for a somewhat hard and mechanical truthfulness un- 
accompanied by any sign of a feeling for composition 
or color or grace of line. He has now attempted a 
subject which, if he was totally devoid of the ability to 
make an artistic composition would have resulted in 
evident failure. That he has not failed is proof that 
he is something more than the ^mechanical half of an 
artist. The scene is in one of the emigrants' waiting- 
rooms at Castle Garden — a sufficiently uninviting sub- 
ject except to a lover of character-studies, yet, though 
Mr. Ulrich has filled his canvas with numerous well- 
discriminated types of the foreign laboring class — 
German, Irish, English, Jewish — one is not forced to 



main :business of an:.artist lies with fancies and not 
facts, and .though there' is nothing: iii this picture but 
the most solid . facts, still the painter evidently per- 
ceives that a truth "may be presented in more ways 
than one, and a comprehension of the first principle 
of com position, vat least must in future be allowed 
him. The painting has been bought by Mr. W. T. 
Evans, of Jersey City. 

Mr. Percy Moran is another of our young painters 
whose exhibit this year will surprise friends and foes 
alike. . "From his de*but, three or four years ago, Mr. 
Moran has been credited with extraordinary clever- 
ness. Yet cleverer youths come forward every year 
only to disappear, however, after a season of success. 
It was feared by many that Mr. Moran's fate would 



ure> gray against gray. It is almost equally success- 
ful; but the risks taken not being so great, the success 
does not count for as much. In spite of the senti- 
mental title of the picture/ the young lady in this case 
is- merely leaning back in her chair after dinner, and 
her expression is that of a healthy young person, who, 
having eaten heartily, is, for the time being, entirely 
given up to the process of digestion. Behind her a 
big window fills up the picture. The lower part of it 
is curtained with white ; the upper shows the towers 
and buttresses of a Gothic building tipped with snow. 
It is a nice little picture, and one is glad to see the 
charming young person so comfortably " fixed ;" but 
one would prefer to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Moran's model for his " old-time melody" than hers. 
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There is an unusual number of good genre pictures, their extreme finish there being a loss of values and a The National Academy Notes for the present ex- 
doubtless owing to the competition for the Hallgarten lack of contrast in textures. Other attractive genre hibition does credit alike to the editor, Charles M. 
prize (open to Americans under thirty-five), which works are Charles Y. Turner's " Courtship of Miles Kurtz, and to the publishers, Cassell & Co. It is edited 
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"THE BATTERY PARK, NEW YORK. BY HARRY CHASE. 

FROM THE ARTIST'S DRAWING FOR "ACADEMY NOTES M 



would seem to lie between Messrs. Ulrich, Percy Standish," the pose of young Miles being particularly with care, profusely illustrated, and admirably printed. 
Moran, and Louis Moeller, whose admirably-painted natural ; Leon Moran's *' The Duel ;" and A. C. The illustrations to this article— selected for their pic- 
little canvas, " Puzzled," a rather comical-looking old Howland's " Veterans of 1812/' which latter, how- torial attractiveness rather than for any special merit 
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"THE BATTLE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN." BY J. O. DAVIDSON. 

FROM THE ARTIST'S DRAWING FOR " ACADEMY NOTES." 



gentleman in his library, is Meissonier-like in its com- ever, is somewhat too grotesque. Mr. Guy's " Mother of the paintings they represent — show the character 
bined firmness and delicacy of touch. The accesso- with a Kicking Baby"— with the usual candle-light of the drawings, which, however, are much smaller than 
ries are not nearly so well painted as the figure ; in effect— is very natural if not particularly artistic. ^ these examples, Robert Jarvis. 
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"PLEASE MAY I KEEP HIM ?" BY L. E. WILMARTH. 



LANDSCAPE. BY R. M. SHURTLEFF. 





OCTOBER LANDSCAPE. BY R. W. VAN BOSKERCK. 



'SAY, GEMMAN, DOAN YO* GWINE TOOK US?" (FRAGMENT.) 
BY CHARLES BRIDGMAN. x 



PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



FROM THE ARTISTS' DRAWINGS FOR "aCaDFMY NOTES." 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. "CLOUDY DAY." BY J. A. S. MONKS. 

FROM THE ARTIST'S DRAWING FOR " ACADEMY NOTES." 




NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. M CRAB-CATCHING, GREENPORT, L. I." BY EDWARD MORAN. 

FROM THE ARTIST'S DRAWING FOR "ACADEMY NOTES." 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. " GOOD-NIGHT." (FRAGMENT.) BY T. W. WOOD. 



FROM THE ARTIST'S DRAWING FOR " ACADEMY NOTES. 



